Chapter                                                       RINDERPEST
Eighteen                                                      AND   DRINK
TO. take a Kaffir chief from his kraal on
the verge of the primeval desert; plunge
him into the whirl of a civilization
foreign to all his modes of life and thought;
drag him through a giddy round of public
functions and meetings at which he is treated
sometimes with obsequious flattery and some-
times with almost contemptuous curiosity;
is a dangerous experiment. It says much for
Khama's force of character that he was not
" spoiled " and that he did not copy that vice
most abhorred by the White man in the Black,
which he describes as " swelled head." Many
amusing stories are still told of the quaint
remarks and aboriginal simplicities of native
etiquette by which Khama is remembered in
the homes in which he was a guest in England.
But his innate courtesy of manner and quiet
dignity impressed all who met him.
Once more installed in his khotla, he found
himself faced by anxiety and disaster. The
year after his return, rinderpest broke out in
his country, and swept away the cattle. The
chief lost about 800,000 head of cattle, and f o*
a time he and his tribe were impoverished.
But his satisfaction at having been able to
secure the direct government of Britain rather
than the dominance of Colonial or Chartered
Company rule, was all the greater because
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